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THE PASTURE 
Robert Frost 


Decoration by Kurt Wiese 

I’m going out to fetch the little calf 
That’s standing by the mother. It’s so young, 
It totters when she licks it with her tongue. 

I shan’t be gone long.—You come, too. 


"M going out to clean the pasture spring; 
I’ll only stop to rake the leaves away 
(And wait to watch the water clear, I may); 
I shan’t be gone long.—You come, too. 


—From “North of Boston.’’—Henry Holt & Company 

















SUPPLEMENT TO THE JUNIOR RED CROSS NEWS 


Marcu, 1934 


The Teacher’s Guide 


By RutH EvetyN HENDERSON 


The March News in the School 


HE College Park School, California, wrote of 
varied uses of the magazines: 


“We have read and dramatized a number of stories 
from the magazines, and one, a health story, was presented 
for a P. T. A. program. We have also memorized a num- 
ber of poems found in the magazines. In the upper grades 
the magazine has proved to be a very valuable reference 
for social-science work. The pictures have been cut from 
some of the old copies to make social-science scrapbooks. 
Many health booklets and posters have been made from 
lessons and ideas presented in the magazines.” 


Classroom Index of Contents 
Art: 
“Josiah Wedgwood” will be of value in art appreciation 
and applied art. 


Character Education and Citizenship: 

“It’s the Spirit That Counts” (editorial) emphasizes per- 
forming service in the spirit of comradeship rather than 
of condescension. 

“The Two Terrible Bandits” is a good lead, in older 
classes, for discussion of the problems of crime that fol- 
low depression and solutions of such problems. 

“County Festival” by a member of the national Junior 
Red Cross staff, vividly describes the protrayal of a grow- 
ing spirit of mercy among men. 

“Far-Away Friends” and “Juniors Working Together” 
give varied examples of citizenship. 


Dramatics: 

“County Festival” may suggest a model for original 
pageants to be presented at spring-time Junior Red Cross 
Rallies. See also page 3, of this TEACHER’S GUIDE. 

“Juniors Working Together” and “Far-Away Friends” 
give several examples of dramatization at home and 
abroad. 


English: 

“The Pasture” and “The Wind of Spring” are poems 
to be read for enjoyment and probably memorized for 
future pleasure. 

“The Two Terrible Bandits” is exceilent literature. 


Geography and History: 
England—“‘Josiah Wedgwood” gives interestingly cul- 
tural phases of English history. 
France—“Yann and His _ Island” 
Read’’), “Lost in Brittany” 
Hungary—“The Calendar Story” (editorial), “Country 
Scenes of Hungary” 
Japan—“‘Cormorant Fishing,” “A Japanese Boy’s Day” 
Mexico—‘The Two Terrible Bandits” 
Russia—“‘Peter, Katrinka’s Brother” 
Read”) 
Other Countries—‘Far-Away Friends” 


Nature Study: 
“Cormorant Fishing” 


(“Something to 


(“Something to 


Primary Grades: 


Younger members will enjoy particularly the stories 
“The Two Terrible Bandits” and “Lost in Brittany” and 
the poems “The Wind of Spring” and “The Pasture.” Not 
all primary grade members will have skill enough to read 
these for themselves but will enjoy hearing them read by 
the teacher or more advanced classmates. All will enjoy 
examining the illustration for “The Pasture” and picking 


out the details of the poem in the picture. They will also 
enjoy studying “A Japanese Boy’s Day” and perhaps mak- 
ing up brief compositions for each of the episodes. 


Report on Our Braille Activity 


essential facts about the activity of making 
for Brailled short stories this year are given 
in the leading news note in ‘‘Juniors Working To- 
gether.’’ At the time that this TEACHER’s GUIDE is 
written, late in January, orders have already come 
from many schools for Brailled Easter cards announced 
in the February TEACHER’s GuipE. Mrs. Watson has 
Brailled 10,000 of these, using remnants of paper, so 
that Junior Red Cross members may have them free 
on request, to cover for children in schools for the 
blind. The art classes should have a pleasant time 
devising attractive covers; for instance, egg-shaped 
folders of colored paper large enough to cover the 
little ecards, or Easter baskets in which the eards 
can be slipped. Raised designs of simple outline are 
always attractive. Encourage the children to test out 
their own and one another’s ideas by closing their 
eyes and running their fingers around the outline to 
see whether it would mean anything to them if they 
could not see. 


The 


covers 


The First Junior Red Cross 


The following news report is quoted from the 
Toronto Mail and Empire, December 13, 1933: 


“In his address to the Women Teachers’ Association, Rt. 
Hon. R. B. Bennett paid a generous tribute to the Junior 
Red Cross. The Prime Minister was talking of the part 
which the rising generation, under the influence of the 
teaching profession, can play in the avoidance of war and 
in the maintenance of world peace. He emphasized the 
great work being done by the Junior Red Cross in various 
lands. He contended that if the children of today can ob- 
tain a broad world viewpoint from association with chil- 
dren of other lands, we may yet have a race which will 
not be bound only by nationalism, or the wider nationalism 
of Empire, but which will have an international point of 
view. 

“As every Canadian should know, the Junior Red Cross 
movement originated in Canada and now has branches in 
between fifty and sixty other countries. It has done a 
great deal of valuable spade work for the noble cause of 
conciliation and world peace. Its system of international 
correspondence, under which the children of scores of 
countries write letters to one another, has been endorsed 
by hundreds of educationists all round the world. 

“Shortly before his retirement as Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations, Sir Eric Drummond paid a re- 
markable tribute to this junior department of Red Cross 
work: ‘The work of the Junior Red Cross is helping in 
many ways to increase among the different nations knowl- 
edge and understanding one of another. This is the true 
basis of international peace, and to strengthen it is one 
of the greatest services that any individual can render 
both to his own country and to the world. I and all who 
are trying to work for peace cannot but wish all success 
and prosperity to the Junior Red Cross.’ ” 








Developing Calendar Activities for March 


A Classroom Index of Activities 


Art: 

St. Patrick’s Day favors, Easter favors, nature posters 
and books, illustrations for school correspondence, decora- 
tions for Junior Red Cross Reference Corner 


Citizenship: 
Reporting spring work, collecting tools for garden proj- 
ects, Service Fund projects 


English: 

Selecting outgrown books. In this connection notice the 
activity report from Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

Jokes, Will Rogers books, materials for Junior Red 
Cross Reference Corner, world goodwill messages 

Several references of interest in connection with St. 
Patrick’s Day activities are: A Treasury of Irish Poetry 
in the English Tongue, edited by Brooke and Rolleston; 
Ballad Poetry of Ireland, by Sir Charles Gavin Duffy; 
Old Time Songs and Ballads of Ireland, edited by Manus 
O’Conor. 


Nature: 
Easter baskets and pots of spring flowers, bird and 
flower posters and books, album of State flowers 


Primary Grades: 

Nature posters and books, shamrock favors, Easter 
favors, Jack Horner pie for the Service Fund, flower page 
for school correspondence 


World Citizenship: 


School correspondence, contributions for the National 
Children’s Fund, world fellowship in service activities 


A letter from a school in France to a school in 
Westerly, Rhode Island, describes an activity similar 
to the one cited on the CALENDAR page: 


“At school forty to fifty children take lunch at noon. 
We call it eating at the canteen. The parents of the 
pupils bring vegetables. The poor children don’t bring 
anything, but nobody knows who, because our teacher does 
not tell. The bigger pupils come in the morning to peel 
the vegetables. The big pot is put on the stove in the 
classroom. The peeled vegetables are put in and water 
and salt are added. When it boils there is a good smell 
in the room. At noon the teacher and a big pupil share 
out the soup into a bowl or an aluminum mug. The re- 
mainder is warmed over. I like better to eat at the can- 
teen than at home.” 


Service in Opportunity Schools 


From Nashville, Tennessee, comes a sample of the 
values found in Junior Red Cross service by teachers 
of an Opportunity School: 


“The Opportunity School boys made a large number of 
wooden toys, such as kiddy cars, small wagons, jointed 
animals, games. The boys in this school have been taken 
out of the regular city school and placed in the Oppor- 
tunity School. Here they work in the work shops as well 
as acquire other instruction. The principal of this school 
writes, ‘This year, more than ever before, the boys have 
realized that the greatest happiness comes from doing for 
others. I wish you could know how much they have en- 
joyed making the toys. They send their best wishes for a 
Merry Christmas.’ 

“The Resident Worker at the Wesley House Settlement 
made a request for a wagon or go-cart for a crippled child 
in her district. The little girl is old enough to attend 
school but cannot walk. Her little brother took her to 
school in a toy wagon until it was broken. This request 
has been handed to the boys at Opportunity School where 
some sort of conveyance will be made.” 


School Correspondence Suggestions 


The Sheffield School of Huron, South Dakota, pre- 
pared an interesting exhibit for a Japanese school. 


In their album of illustrated letters there was one 
page containing sixteen large size capsules sewed to 
the sheet. The page was titled ‘‘Products’’ and each 
sapsule was filled with a different product: wheat, 
corn, millet, sunflower, oats, popeorn, sweet clover 
seed, cane grass, barley, cotton, prairie hay, tobacco, 
rye, rice, sweet clover blossom, sugar. 

A letter from the MeDonough No. 10 School, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, to a school in Australia, expressed 
pleasantly the pleasure received through interna- 
tional correspondence and contained a nice suggestion 
about sharing the album. 


“We were very happy when Miss Fitzwilliams, the 
Junior Red Cross worker in New Orleans, brought us a 
package. How much happier we were when we opened it 
to find it was a portfolio from you, our new-made friends 
in Australia. 

“All of us were eager to see and read the contents of 
your portfolio. The parents of our school had just bought 
a new machine which magnifies pictures and reading ma- 
terial on a large screen. This enables all in the room to 
see the pictures at the same time. It is really like a pic- 
ture machine found in our big theaters. We decided to 
use this machine to show your portfolio to all. 

“As soon as we read your opening letter we felt we were 
indeed friends. How interesting your letters, composi- 
tions and poems were! How well drawn your maps and 
flags were! We expect soon to buy a flag of your country 
to put alongside ours in our classroom. It is wonderful 
to learn that the excellent album you sent was made by 
only twenty children of all grades. 

“We wish to thank you for your interesting and instruc- 
tive portfolio. It has brought us closer together, we feel 
sure. Your picture helped us to feel that we have really 
met and talked with you. Write to us soon so that our 
friendship may grow.” 


The Fort Pierce School, Florida, wrote an excellent 
get-acquainted letter to a school in Denmark: 


“DEAR LITTLE DANISH FRIENDS: 


“We are members of the American Red Cross. We wish 
to be friends with children across the sea. We do not 
feel that you are foreigners, for we are as different to you 
as you seem to us. Our feeling toward you is one of inter- 
est and love. 

“Since you are in a far-away country, you may be inter- 
ested in hearing of an American school. Ours has over a 
thousand pupils from the kindergarten through the high 
school, which is twelve grades. Children come in to the 
school on buses from rural districts. Some come as far 
as fourteen miles to our school. 

“In classes we study spelling, English, geography, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, music and art. Our English work has 
been very interesting because we have been dramatizing. 
Our teacher has a set of hand-carved imported English 
puppets, and they are fifteen years old. She had a lovely 
puppet stage built and draped the stage with beautiful 
black and golden curtains. There is a huge brilliant over- 
head light which shines on the puppets as they are per- 
forming. The people who control the puppets are called 
puppeteers. The puppeteers in our performance were 
members of our class. We gave the puppet show at a 
meeting of parents and teachers which is called the 
Parent-Teachers Association. 

“Our school work seems very thrilling and interesting 
because we have the Junior Red Cross activity program 
at work. 

“We should like to have an album from you far-away 
friends and should like to have you send us a doll in native 
dress. The one we are sending you is a United States 


school girl.” 





Junior Red Cross Rallies 


UGGESTIONS for Junior Red Cross Rallies will 

be found on next month’s CALENDAR page but in 
order to allow time for preparation several samples 
that may be helpful are given here. 

Syracuse, New York, last year held one Rally for 
junior-senior high schools and another for elementary 
schools. Since both reports have interesting ideas 
they are given here. The suggestion about the living 
JuNion Rep Cross JouRNAL for instance can be ap- 
plied to the JuNior Rep Cross NEws. 


“Our high-school Rally was a new venture this year as 
we had a miniature conference in the morning with re- 
ports covering our various activities. Our afternoon pro- 
gram took the form of a living JUNIOR RED Cross JOURNAL. 
Skaneateles High School made a frame which opened and 
out of it stepped people who illustrated articles in the 
magazine, with a reader to introduce them. We had our 
reports of the national conference; the play, ‘When Junior 
Meets Junior in the History Book’; a First-Aid Contest, 
and living models showing the type of garments made by 
the schools, including a live baby in a Red Cross layette. 
The mothers of the Skaneateles High School band which 
played for the Rally served a twenty-five-cent luncheon at 
noon. 

“Our grade-school Rally was held in one of our new 
city schoois, and the high-light of the program was a play, 
‘Animated Gloom Chasers,’ which illustrated the activities 
for veterans and children’s hospitals. This play was writ- 
ten by the pupils of Intermediate School, Solvay, who pre- 
sented it. Miss Fulton’s little play, ‘Amiel Visits His 
Friends’ was very beautifully done by St. John’s Parochial 


School. One of the county schools, where we had a large 
dental clinic, presented a health play, ‘The Friendly 
Brushes.’ Other features were a safety play, folk dances 


and a First-Aid Demonstration. This year the Betts Flag 
was awarded to Galeville School, one.of our rural schools, 
for outstanding service to its community. The older girls 
of this five-room school organized a Red Cross sewing 
group, met twice a week and made three hundred articles 
of clothing for children in the school. We felt that they 
really earned the flag.” 


Original Dramatizations 


In Chattanooga, Tennessee, an original dialogue was 
presented at a junior-high-school assembly. The con- 
versation is between two Junior Red Cross members 
who meet on the stage: 


. What does it say on the pin you are wearing? 
. It says, “I Serve.” 

. What does it mean, “I Serve?” 

. That’s our Junior Red Cross motto! 

. I'd like to know what this “Junior Red Cross” 
bunch is talking about means. 

2. “I Serve” just means “I help.’ 

1. Yes, but how do you help? 

2. First, here where you and I live, in Chattanooga, 
second, we help our nation, and third, we help nations 
across the ocean. 

1. Wait a minute! How do you help them? 

2. Here’s proof of it—this album and letter from. Junior 
Red Cross members in Spain. 

1. How did you get that? 

2. We sent one from our school’s Junior Red Cross to 
them, about us, here in Chattanooga. 

1. So you figure that helps them? 

2. Not any more than it helps us. It’s making friends 
on both sides and it helps nations, to make friends. 

1. Only a few hundred people would know about this. 

2. We are not the only school that exchanges this way. 
Lots of schools take part in many countries. That works 
against war, you know. We get to understand each other 
better, and then we get along better. 

1. I heard that the Junior Red Cross sends money to 
foreign countries, to help take care of children when they 
have storms and floods and disease epidemics. 
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2. Yes, that’s from the National Children’s Fund made 
up of gifts from Junior Red Cross groups all over the 
country. But we don’t send away nearly as much as is 
used for relief right here. 

1. How do you help here? 

2. Some groups help a family. City High Junior got 
the names of families from the Red Cross Chapter, and 
they help the mothers get things for their children—for 
instance, shoes. Central High helped seventy or more 
families at Christmas. 

1. Do the junior highs do that, too? 

2. Most of the junior highs in our city help children’s 
institutions. 

1. What do you do for them? 

2. Some give the children holiday parties, or go and 
give a program of songs and stories and fancy dances. 
Sometimes things are sent,. like valentines. The county 
Juniors sent them bushels of walnuts and hickory nuts 
and popcorn in the fall. 

1. Last fall I heard somebody here at school talking 
about something your Junior Red Cross people were mak- 
ing to send to the soldiers’ hospital. 

2. We made some little Hallowe’en cards with funny 
pictures for the men’s trays. You see, they are sick in 
bed, and it gives them something to laugh about. 

1. Do the other junior highs do that, too? 

2. They send things on other holidays—some on St. 
Patrick’s, some at Easter, and so on. 

1. Who told you to do that? 

2. Our government takes care of the sick men and they 
like the Junior Red Cross to help cheer them up. 

1. So that’s what you mean by “helping our nation!” 

2. Yes, you know I said we help in Chattanooga, we 
help our nation, and we make friends in other countries. 

1. How many nations have Junior Red Cross? 

2. Oh, between fifty and sixty of them. You’ll have to 
visit some of our meetings and find out more about it. 
Come on, it’s nearly time for one right now. 


At the Regional Conference in Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, Junior Red Cross members of Alpena also pre- 
sented an original dialogue. The characters are 
Mildred, a Junior Red Cross member, and her friend, 
Annabelle. The time is afternoon and the place Mil- 
dred’s home. 


M. Now to get my work done. I must finish that Red 
Cross report tonight. (She removes coat and hat, sits at 
table and starts writing. Suddenly a hat is tossed in.) 

M. Well, look what the wind blew in! 

A. (Entering). It’s an ill wind that blows no one any 
good. What are you doing? 

M. Oh, some Red Cross work. 

A. If you had any sense, you’d come to the show with 
me. 

M. And then I’d have twenty cents less. 
home. Stop bothering me, please. 

A. (Crosses the room to shelf and picks up a jar of 


No, [ll stay 


pears.) Oh, you’re going to treat me! Well I guess I’ll 
stay awhile. So nice of you to remember that I just love 
pears. 


M. I see where some one is going to be disappointed. 
The pears are for the Red Cross. 

A. Red Cross? What in the world has a jar of pears to 
do with Red Cross? 

M. They were put up by the cooking classes as Junior 
Red Cross service for the Alpena Social Service Center. 

(In the meantime Annabelle walks back to table and 
picks up a slip of paper.) 

A. And just what is this? 

M. My notes for— 

A. Oh, don’t bother. They’re probably for Red Cross. 
(With scorn). What do you mean by children’s dresses, 
Battle Creek Hospital, the Navy, the blind school, canning 
and a portfolio? 

M. Don’t be in such a rush and [’ll tell you. The dresses 
were made in sewing classes and sent to the Social Service, 
just as the canned goods were. We made table decora- 

(Continued on page 4) 








Fitness for Service for March 


Exercise 


HE League of Red Cross Societies included in its 

material for editors some useful suggestions as to 
ways in which boys and girls may get the most out 
of exercise. 

‘*Many of you go in for sport, and of this I heart- 
ily approve. Hockey, volley-ball, boating, skating, 
these varied pleasures brought by each season make 
you strong and well if you practice them in modera- 
tion. For, remember this, excessive fatigue destroys 
the salutary effects of the exercise. If you have done 
nothing strenuous for six months, don’t suddenly 
throw yourselves on your bieyeles and go on a two- 
day exeursion. Use moderation and _ progressive 
training. 

‘* Another recommendation with regard to sport is 
that it be a means rather than an end. Let it be a 
manner of developing your muscles harmoniously ; let 
it offer you the healthy pleasure of collaboration with 
a team. Do you play to win? Is it not rather for 
the joy of the game itself, this attraction of the un- 
foreseen, the unexpected, which keeps you breathless 
until the last minute, when fortune seems to be play- 
ing with your chances and those of an opponent of 
equal strength? Try to see in ali sport rather a vie- 
tory over yourself than over others. Your muscles, 
vour reflexes, are often undisciplined. Choose among 
the different sports those which are best suited to 
your physical build and your tastes and try to attain 
a degree of perfection in relation to your capacities, 
without trying to outdo a companion who, with longer 
legs and more powerful lungs, may be able to make a 
superior showing to yours, yet not really give a har- 
monious or perfect performance. 

‘‘This education of the body ean be earried on, not 
only on the playground, but every day, at home, at 
school, while out walking. You can practice in the 
school yard or at home. Almost anywhere you will 
find a tree, rocks, a bench, a slope which lend them- 
selves to climbing, or stones for lifting and throwing. 

‘*Have you tried the strength of your muscles and 
vour sureness of eye by throwing balls at a target 
marked on a wall? 

‘*Do you wish to avoid in future that terrible ‘hoid 
vourself straight’ which so often meets your ears? 
Walk for a few minutes each day carrying one or two 
big books on your head. Quite naturally, your head 
will be held straight, your shoulders back, your waist 
slightly curved. Later, having become an expert, you 
could replace the books by a water jug—preferably 
unbreakable—in the manner of the water carriers of 
antiquity. I will add for the benefit of the girls, that 
the women of Portugal and Spain, who from their 
childhood are accustomed to carry burdens on their 
heads, are the admiration of travelers for the grace 
and dignity of their movements. 

‘*And walking, just simple walking, can be an in- 
finitely varied exercise. You can sing while walking 
to make the movements rhythmic; you can walk on 
your toes; you ean follow a pattern on the floor. You 
ean walk crouching and make a figure eight. Once 
crouched, there is nothing to prevent you from doing 
a jolly Russian dance, alternately stretching each leg 
and bending it under the body.’’ 





Some Simple Training Exercises 


Walking. Walk on the toes along a line drawn on the 


ground: 

a. Entirely on the toes 

b. Putting the heel down first and rising at once on the 
toes 

Stoop down and walk, holding the ankles with the hands. 


Running. Run on the toes: 
a. In jumping step 

b. In a straight line 

c. In a zig-zag. 


Jumping: 

a. Laterally, extending and joining the legs alternately 
b. Forwards and backwards, extending each leg forward 
alternately 

Advance by jumping on both feet, then by hopping on one 
toot 

Play hop-scotch 

Skip 

Jump over an obstacle 
chairs, but not fastened) 
a. Running jump: first, facing; second, sideways 
b. Standing jump 

Crouching dance (Russian dance). 


(a rope stretched between two 


Climbing. (Exercise to 


climbing) : 

Walk on all fours, passing under a table 
Walk backwards on all fours 

Climb a wall 

Climb trees. 


develop the muscles used in 


Carrying. While carrying an object balanced on the head: 
a. Get down on the knees and get up again 

b. Go up and down a staircase 

c. Step over a small obstacle 

d. Get up on a chair. 


Throwing. Play with a rubber ball against a wall: 
a. With one hand 

b. Throw with one hand and catch with the other 

c. With feet spread 

d. On one foot 

Throw from a stooping position or seated 

Throw balls at a target. 


(Continued from page 3) 


tions for the veterans at the Battle Creek Hospital. Now 
we are making menu covers to go to the Navy boys, as they 
won’t be home for Christmas, but on the sea. To the blind 
school we are going to send Brailled books with pretty 
covers. And the portfolio came from the Philippine 
Islands! 

A. (Stunned). 
those people? 

M. We send albums of letters and pictures to show our 
way of living. This is the latest one from them. What 
do you think of them? (They examine the book, making 
remarks of delight and surprise.) 

A. (Sinking back in chair). Why didn’t you tell me you 
did such things? You might even get me interested. 

M. You were always too busy. 

A. Is that badge on your arm for Red Cross workers? 

M. Yes, and this pin is given to each member who per- 
forms some service. Aren’t you going to the show? 

A. Well—I—well, I think maybe the colors of your 
badge might look nice on me. 

M. What do you mean? 

A. I want to be a Junior. 

M. Do you really mean it? Oh, I’m so glad. 
around now, so I can pin this on you. There! 

A. Can you put me to work right away? 

M. Yes, indeed! There’s work in the next room. Help 
me carry these things. You take the pears. Come on! 

A. I’m coming! 


What have you ever had to do with 


Turn 


(Both leave.) 













The 
Two Terrible 
Bandits 


CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER 


Illustrations by Carl Moon 


HE high valley was sweet after the rains. 

Big and little patches of grass lay every- 

where, except on the rocks, like bright 
green mats on an immense floor. Some of the 
green mats had flower patterns. 

“Even the blue sky is bluer because it has 
been washed so clean,” Pepita said. “And Sun 
himself is less hot because he has drunk much 
cool water.” She could not have said this if she 
had been walking with her governess. Her gov- 
erness thought that sun, rain, wet earth, dry 
earth and grass were only sun, rain, wet earth 
and so on; and she did not know that this was a 
magic valley, although she walked out in it every 
day for her health and Pepita’s. But now Pepita 
was walking with Pancho and his young goat; 
therefore she could speak what was in her mind. 
They were bound for the pool which was named 
My Goat Drinks There, because that was where 
My Goat drank. 

“Water makes life,” Pancho answered. “My 
Goat is whiter on top since Sky washed him, 
though underneath he is muddy. He is also 
stronger.” He pulled back on the rope, trying 
to slow the kid’s pace. 

My Goat felt brisk this morning and he was 
stepping out ahead in a lively manner. On his 
neck, with claws firmly tangled in his rope collar, 
rode Pepita’s parrot. The parrot had a golden 
head and a green body, like the wild parrots 
among the trees which began at a little lake in 
the mountains and reached down, in jade walls, 
even to the other side of the valley. Pepita had 
not felt satisfied with any of the names given the 
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parrot until Pancho called her Sun With Leaves. 
The sun came up every morning, a golden round 
head over a green back of leaves, and looked as 
much like her parrot as anything, which was not 
another parrot, could. It was Pancho who 
named every object they saw on their daily 
walks that was important to them, because Pan- 
cho could always think of perfect names. 

“Water is good,” Pancho said. “Rain is water, 
and so it is good. Water makes corn grow and 
so we eat: and that is good for us. Also water 
makes all growing things beautiful and our minds 
eat the beauty of them; and that, too, is good 
for us.” 

“Yes.” She was eight and very proud and 
small; and because of her stiff black silk frock, 
with ruffles, and her ring and blue necklace, any- 
one in that part of Mexico would have known 
that she was the daughter of the rich North 
American and his pretty Spanish wife who lived 
in the big house on the ridge between the two 
valleys. Pepita ate delicate foods every day 
which Pancho, the poor Indian herder’s son, had 
never even smelt. But she looked up to Pancho 
with great respect and with wonder because he 
was eleven and, therefore, strong and wise; and 
because he knew that there was magic in all com- 
mon things. 

“T love the taste of nice food in my mouth,” 
she said, eagerly, “and I would eat a great deal 
more of it, especially preserved fruits and sweet 
puddings, if my governess did not watch me. 
How wonderful, Pancho, to hear you say that 
my mind also can eat the beautiful things my 
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eyes see!” She opened her eyes wide 
and stared at the lovely green leaves 
ahead, the brilliant flowers and the 
flocks of green and gold parrots darting 
about. 

“My mind tastes many sweet pud- 
dings.” She sighed, contentedly. 

Sun With Leaves had been silent for 
almost twelve minutes—and that was a 
long time, for her—probably because 
her fiery eyes had been watching all the 
little frogs and lizards which were hop- 
ping and scurrying about after the rain. 
Now she took a firmer hold on My 
Goat’s rope collar, stretched her neck 
and shrieked: 





“Pe-pee-tah!”” Then, louder yet, 
“Pe-pee-tah!” Pepita’s name was the 
first word she had learned and she 


always began with it, no matter where 
she was, or what she was going to talk 
about. She had shrieked Pepita’s name 
from her perch in the garden so often 
that every wild parrot in that part of 
Mexico could shriek it, too. That is, 
every wild parrot except the little baby 
parrots, and their mothers were teaching it to 
them as a chirp. 

“Pe-pee-tah! Pe-pee-tah!” All the jade wall 
of the forest was dotted with round golden heads, 
as if dandelions and marigolds had suddenly blos- 
somed on the trees, and every head was shriek- 
ing “Pepita.” Sun With Leaves was so pleased 
and so proud, when she heard all the parrots in 
that part of Mexico saying a word which she had 
taught them, that she began to sing. It was a 
simple little song about a swallow; and it is sung 
all over Mexico, in every café and field, on dusty 
hills and on the streets of the towns, and wher- 
ever there is a hut with a doorway where a boy 
like Pancho may squat at evening with a guitar, 
or a mandolin, or without either, and empty his 
soul in a sweet song. 

“Sun With Leaves will soon teach all the par- 
rots in Mexico to sing La Golondrina,” Pancho 
said. “Her voice is not sweet, but it is loud,” he 
added. 

“Da da-da da da DA”—Sun With Leaves 
sang at the top of her lungs and as harshly as a 
crow. 

Now they arrived at the pool, My Goat Drinks 
There. My Goat drank his fill while Pepita 
held Sun With Leaves firmly against her cheek. 
As soon as My Goat moved away from the 
water, Sun With Leaves swooped into it and 
splashed about till every beautiful feather was 
washed as clean as leaves after rain. Then 
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Pepita held Sun With Leaves against her cheek 


she flew up to a sunny ledge in the rock to dry 
herself. 

“Always, after rain makes the valley green, I 
feel sad because all the huts there are empty,” 
Pancho said. 

“Tt is true,” Pepita answered him, peering 
down between two great rocks. “TI see five huts 
and five doorways, which are like five black spots 
that never change, because no one comes out or 
goes in. Why is that?” 

“Once, long ago, people lived there,” Pancho 
told her. ‘Then came wars; and all the men and 
boys fought a long time, till the men were old 
and the boys were men. Soldiers rode and fought 
and ate all up and down these valleys; till not a 
sheep, nor a goat, nor a horse, nor a jack-rabbit, 
nor an ear of corn, was left. After the wars the 
men who once lived down there, where we are 
now looking at dark empty doors and rain weeds, 
were far away. Also they no longer had land, or 
sheep. So they became bandits and robbed other 
people in order to live.” 

“Did they live richly, as bandits? Is it a good 
trade?” she asked with great interest. 

“No. There were so many more bandits than 
other people that even the best bandits soon be- 
came very poor. I know; because my father and 
my oldest brothers were first soldiers and then 
bandits; but, at last, they got our little bit of 
land from the government, and now we are all 
happy. There is nothing better than a bit of 





land with green corn growing on it. Who would 
choose to be a bandit, carrying heavy sacks of 
gold on his poor back, when he could have even a 
very small field to grow food for his mouth and 
beauty for his mind?” 

“And parrots,” Pepita added. She could hear 
one or two of the wild parrots trying to sing La 
Golondrina. Da- da- da- DA—this was not quite 
right, but they did the best they could without 
the help of their teacher. Sun With Leaves was 
too busy combing her breast feathers smooth 
with her beak to give singing lessons. 

“I hear something more than parrots,” Pan- 
cho said. He crept to the entrance—for the 
rocks shaped a roofless cave about the pool— 
with Pepita at his side, and on her hands and 
knees, too. As they both looked out and saw 
what they saw, she stifled a ery and her eyes 
grew round and popped with fright. 

Two horsemen came along the trail. One was 
a very small man, hardly taller than Pancho, so 
small indeed that he seemed to be made entirely 
of mustaches and a huge hat. The big hat came 
down to his nose. It was almost like a colander, 
it had so many bullet holes in it; and the mus- 
taches were so thick and long that their ragged 
edges curled up and out to the brim. 

The other man looked enormous because such 
tall men were not common in that part of Mexico 
and he would have looked almost enormous any- 
where. His hat, too, had been shot at many 
times successfully and his clothes, like the little 
man’s, were tattered and torn. His mustaches 
were probably longer than the little man’s but 
they did not look so, because he was so much 
bigger and his face was so much broader. His 
bare feet almost reached the ground, so that his 
small bony white horse seemed to have six legs, 
two of them brown. 

Both men carried dangerous weapons and 
musical instruments. A rifle, with a broken butt, 
lay across the big man’s saddle and a guitar was 
slung on his back. From the little man’s left 
shoulder dangled a mandolin with a snapped 
string. In his right hand he held a knife so large 
that it had an alarming appearance, even though 
a full quarter of the blade was broken off. Their 
horses were so thin that the dark one had hardly 
more body than the shadow of a cloud on the 
ground, and the white one might easily have 
been mistaken for a six-legged ghost, even in the 
sunlight. 

“Oh! Oh! Pancho, who are those fierce-looking 
men?” Pepita whispered in a trembling voice. 

“Do not be afraid, although there is danger. 
They are Miguelon and Miguelito. And all over 


this part of Mexico they are known as the Two 
Terrible Bandits,’ Pancho whispered back to her. 
He went on to explain that they used to live in 
the valley long ago, before the wars took them 
away and made them first soldiers and then ban- 
dits. They were sons of a man named Miguel, 
whose wife’s brother was also named Miguel, 
and that was why both sons had been christened 
Miguel—one for the father and the other for the 
uncle. And because of the difference in their 
sizes they were called Big Miguel and Little 
Miguel. 

‘“Migueloén is not more terrible than Miguelito, 
he is only bigger,” Pepita gasped. 

“Perhaps they will go past and not see us.” 
Pancho’s whispered hope was dashed by Sun 
With Leaves, who chose that very moment to 
lift her head from her neatly combed breast and 
shriek ‘“Pe-pee-tah.” 

“Ho!” shouted Migueloén in a loud hoarse 
voice. “I hear a woman in those rocks! If she 
is rich we will take her for ransom.” He stepped 
off his skinny horse, which immediately lay down 
to rest on the path, and rushed round the rocks 
waving his rifle above his head. Miguelito fol- 
lowed, plunging his knife up and down in the 
air. Sun With Leaves stopped singing at once, 
and shrieked terrible words in Spanish when she 
saw Big Miguel seize Pepita. 

“Ho! This is a rich child,” he said, with a 
wide white smile among his great mustaches. 
“See her necklace, Miguelito! It is all of blue 
stones.” 

“See her ring, Miguelén! It too has a blue 
stone.” And he also smiled broadly amid his 
black mustaches. 

“Her dress is silk, Miguelito!” 

“Her shoes are velvet, Miguelon!” 

“We will take her prisoner. Then her father 
will give us much gold for her. We will be rich, 
Miguelito!” 

“Then we need not be bandits any more, which 
is now a poor trade as well as dangerous, and 
has brought us and our horses down to skin and 
bone, Migueloén.” 

“Oh, Pancho! Can’t you save me? Oh, Pan- 
cho! You must know some magic that will 
help!” All the while the Two Terrible Bandits 
were talking Pepita had not ceased crying these 
words to Pancho. Though she was always proud, 
she no longer showed it. 

“Yes. I have magic,” Pancho answered. After 
the first startling moment he had not felt afraid. 
He had looked into his large secret place of wis- 
dom and calm; which was within his soul be- 
cause he was an Indian. It was there he always 
saw the magic of common things. He knew that 
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his magic could save Pepita. He pointed to the 
valley. 

“Look, Miguelito and Miguelon. 
huts there with empty doors, and fields green 


Do you see 


only with grass and without corn?” And Big 
Miguel and Little Miguel looked—and looked— 
for a long time. Suddenly Little Miguel burst 
into tears. 

“There—do you see it—the little third hut on 
the left? It was our hut! How often before the 
wars, while we were still boys as young as you, 
we sat in the doorway and Miguelon played his 
guitar and I played my mandolin and we sang 
La Golondrina.” He wept bitterly. 

“Even the tall green corn with golden silk hair 
sang, too, in the little breeze.” Big Miguel also 
burst into tears. “You say you have magic,” he 
sobbed to Pancho, his great tall shoulders shak- 
ing like trees. “By your magic give us again 
that little third hut on the left! Then we will 
not earry off this rich child with the blue ring 
and the blue necklace.” 

“You will no longer be the Two Terrible Ban- 
dits, robbing other people and holding them for 
ransom?” 

“What is ransom money compared with a bit 
of land and green corn growing on it?” Miguelito 
wept again, harder than ever. 

“And to play on 
strings and sing La 
Golondrina in a man’s 
own doorway,” said 
Miguelon, wiping his 
eyes. “But we do not 
even know who now 
owns the small field 
and the little hut with 
the dark doorway— 
the third on the left— 
which was once ours. 
We only know we lost 
them and were forced 
to become Two Ter- 
rible Bandits in order 
to live.” 

“Then listen to my 
magic, Miguel6n and 
Miguelito.” Gravely, 
his voice slow, his dark 
eyes soft and shining, 
Pancho told them how 
the government had 
divided all the land in 
that part of Mexico 
into small fields; and 
was now calling the 
many hundreds of 
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Sun With Leaves rode on My Goat’s neck 





poor, wandering, ragged, homesick bandits back 
to the soil, to grow corn and beans and peppers 
and to sing songs in their own doorways. While 
they listened with mouths wide open, sitting 
stiffly on the ground and unable to move a 
muscle, so intense was their surprise, Pancho 
told them also that Pepita’s father was bringing 
water from the lake, in ditches, so that the val- 
leys on both sides of the ridge would always be 
green and fertile. The thing to do, of course, 
was for Big Miguel and Little Miguel to come 
with Pancho, Pepita, My Goat and Sun With 
Leaves and talk to Pepita’s father, who would 
arrange everything quickly so that they could 
have their hut again. 

For a time the poor Two Terrible Bandits 
could not believe in their good fortune but, when 
at last they did, they kissed Pepita’s hand and 
said very politely that they hoped they had not 
frightened her. And Pepita answered just as 
politely, “Not at all;” and she moved her hand 
with a proud gesture. Then she thanked Pancho 
for his magic, which had protected her. 

“The magic in common things is strong. It 
saves everyone,” Pancho replied. Suddenly Sun 
With Leaves began to sing; and louder than ever, 
because she was really annoyed at the wrong 
notes which she had heard earlier in the day from 
the forest. When Mi- 
guelon and Miguelito 
saw the beautiful par- 
rot perched on the 
sunny rock above their 
heads, and listened to 
her singing the old 
song about the swal- 
low, which they loved 
so much, they cried 
out with delight. Hast- 
ily they threw away 
their dangerous weap- 
ons and swung their 
musical instruments 
off their backs and be- 
gan to play. 

“Da da-da da da 
DA” thrummed the 
guitar: “Da da-da da 
da DA” twanged the 
} mandolin: “Da da-da 
cae ucket da da DA” sang Big 

™ Miguel and Little Mi- 
guel, sang Pancho and 
Pepita, sang Sun With 
Leaves, sang all the 
parrots in that part of 
Mexico. 
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The ayu fish, from a painting by Patsuta Shokin 


Cormorant Fishing 


CHARLOTTE KETT 


OR a thousand years or more the cormorant 

has helped to feed the people of Japan. 

True, ducks, geese, pigeons and chickens 
have been helping to feed mankind since longer 
than anyone remembers, but the cormorant 
works side by side with man to get his food, and 
it is the cormorant which furnishes each year a 
sample of his industry to grace the table of the 
Emperor of Japan himself. 

The basket which is sent to the imperial 
kitchen to be prepared for the royal table is 
filled with what you or I might mistake for trout. 
Really the fish are the famous ayu, or “sweet 
fish” of Pacific-flowing streams. Some people 
call them “fragrant fish” because of their savor, 
others speak of them as “year fish” because that 
is the length of their lives. They are very deli- 
cate, very tender, very beautiful and almost 
without scales. They are often called the most 
delicious fish in all the world. The trained cor- 
morants catch four hundred of these fish each a 
night. 

One of the best known centers of this sort of 
fishing is Gifu on the Nagara River, and it was 
there that we decided to go to see how it was 
done. Hundreds of others appeared to have had 
the same idea, for the fame of the thing has been 
growing these past ten centuries, and we had 
chosen a very fine night. Fortunately there were 
a dozen guest boats ready for the throng. One 


was large enough for the hundred or more men 
from a nearby pottery works who had arranged 
an excursion with lanterns of all colors, musicians 
and entertainers on their boat. 

We selected a smaller boat for four, also lighted 
by gay paper lanterns in the Japanese style. The 
floor was covered with smooth, springy matting 
such as the people use in their houses, and there 
were flat cushions to sit on. The “hibachi” or 
little charcoal stove, stood ready with its tea- 
kettle, and a tray with tiny teapot and bowls in- 
vited us to make ourselves at home. 

The flotilla of seven fishing boats set off up- 
stream soon after seven o’clock, while the guest 
boats stayed behind to give them a good start. 
Each fishing craft was manned by four men, one 
at the stern to pole the boat, one to call the birds 
and to tend the decoy fire, which hangs out over 
the prow at the end of a bamboo pole, an assist- 
ant fisherman who manages four birds and the 
master fisherman who handles twelve. 

The clever birds which serve this flotilla are 
dressed in a sort of professional uniform. Each 
one has a ring fitted very carefully at the base 
of his large pouch. This enables him to use his 
pouch as a basket for the large fish. The smaller 
ones slip down so that the cormorant gets his 
own dinner at the same time that he is fishing 
for his master. In addition to the ring, each bird 
wears a little jacket made of hempen string; this 
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fits snugly about his body and is attached to a 
long cord in order that he may be lifted from the 
water without hurt. 

While fishing craft were making their way 


up the river, we were 
amusing ourselves in 
our festive boats set- 
ting off fireworks which 
we bought from vend- 
ers who plied their 
skiffs from boat to 
boat. We bought the 
more readily because 
good manners forbade 
them to insist. Sky- 
rockets, Roman can- 
dles, Catherine wheels, 
paper lanterns, star- 
light—all were given 
back from the rippling 
water. It was a lovely 
scene we left at eight 
o'clock to be poled 
skillfully (though 
sometimes perilously! ) 
up the swift Nagara to 
meet at length the 
fishing crews as they 
sped back downstream 
in full activity. From 
a distance, a great fes- 
tival of fire seemed to 
move upon us, for all 
the pole-end braziers 
were brightly burning to attract the fish, and 
their images were endlessly multiplied in the 
dark water. 

Soon we could see the birds at work, darting 
here and there, diving and coming up with a fish, 
swallowing it, looking about, ducking under, 
coming up again with a larger fish, demanding 
applause for their prowess, disappearing again. 
When a bird’s pouch is full he goes to the side 
of his boat and calls to his master to lift him out. 
The master then gives him the full attention of 
his right hand, managing the other eleven birds 
with his left. He pulls the cormorant in (thanks 
to the little netted jacket), deftly applies his 
fingers to the pouch to empty it, and lifts the 
bird into the water again. Eighty times an eve- 
ning this motion is required by each bird, so, 
although the cormorants do the actual fishing, 
the masters are by no means idle. Their skill in 
handling the birds excites almost as much enthu- 
siasm among the onlookers as does the helpful- 
ness of the ungainly birds which serve them. 

The cormorants like to be made much of and 
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A fishing boat with fire basket on the end of the 
pole, and cormorants 





praised; they have, in short, a pride in their 
valling. They also have a very keen sense of 
professional etiquette. Each bird has his special 
place to sit when he is not “on duty,” and each 
must be put in the 
water in his proper 
turn. Should an ab- 
sent- minded master 
lower the wrong bird 
first, the others will 
squawk and flap their 
wings until that bird 
has been hauled out 
and the right one sent 
down in his place. 
The birds work for 
some three hours a 
night from May till 
October. Nights when 
the moon rides clear 
and full in the sky are 
“holidays,” since the 
fires cannot then shine 
brightly enough to stir 
the curiosity of the 
fish. When the eve- 
ning’s work is done, in 
case any bird has been 
too intent on his mas- 
ter’s business to have 
satisfied his own hun- 
ger, food is offered the 
flock. Then they are 
put in large baskets 
for the night. The masters go around when all 
is quiet to see that their winged helpers want for 
nothing, and to tuck them in—with mosquito 
netting—in order that they may enjoy to the full 
the sleep they have earned so well. The cor- 
morants reward this care with an extraordinary 
devotion to their work, a devotion kept alive 
partly by a just pride in their own accomplish- 
ments. Each bird in a season supplies the short- 
legged dinner tables of Japan with some five 
thousand fish, as delicate and delicious as any 
in the world, and gains its own living besides. 
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—From My Maaazine, London 


HOW ABOUT THAT QUESTIONNAIRE? 


IS the Teacher’s Guide with the January News 

there were some questions about what you 
liked best in the magazine and what suggestions 
you had to make to us about the News. Ask 
your teacher to let you vote on your favorite 
stories, articles and illustrators in the magazine 
and on suggestions for what you’d like to have. 





Something to Read 


PETER, KATRINKA’S BROTHER 
Helen Eggleston Haskell: Dutton: $2.00 
(Ages 10 to 15) 


HY girls should always laugh at him, 
Peter didn’t know, but laugh they did. 
And so he detested them, all except Ka- 
trinka, his sister, with whom he lived. Katrinka 
danced in the ballet; now it was the Soviet gov- 
ernment ballet, but when she first began to study 
there it had been the imperial ballet of the Czar. 

Peter, who had once gone to the imperial gov- 
ernment school, now went to the Workers’ 
School, and was an enthusiastic Pioneer, or 
young Communist. But Katrinka, though not 
unloyal to the new government, still went to 
church on Sundays and believed in the saints 
and holy ikons. So did her parents for that mat- 
ter. Even though her father had been sent to 
Siberia by the old government because he had a 
printing press, he was not a Communist. 

Peter is a real person and we see the birth 
struggle of the new Russia through his eyes. He 
is stirred by the ideal of comfort and plenty for 
the whole mass of the people. He is occasionally 
distressed by the overturn of old customs made 
sweet by use. For even Peter, who is proud to 
be learning to take his part in the building of the 
new Russia, who admires Lenin passionately, 
and drives a tractor with great pride, even he 
has a moment of regret that the shrines of his 
native village and the home of his parents cannot 
be spared the inexorable change. 

On his holidays Peter always hurried to the 
museum which once had been a church, but now 
showed to the workers all the wonderful things 
that the machines would do for them. And there, 
one day, he met Peggy, who was half-American 
and not at all a Communist. Peggy laughed, 
too, but she laughed because she and Peter had 
such a good time together. 

Reading this story, one has the feeling that 
it must present a very fair picture of life in Rus- 
sia as it was in 1923. All the old customs have 
not yet died out. Katrinka has a big old-time 
peasant wedding, observing all the traditional 
customs and superstitions. It takes place in the 
church, but only because the Red soldiers agree 
to postpone for one day the seizure of the church 
building for a grain depot. The old people cling 
to their old habits, but the young are excited by 





the plans of the government for the introduction 
of sanitation and modern machinery. 

When you start to read this story you will find 
it hard to put down until you reach the end. 


YANN AND HIS ISLAND 


Esther Brann: Macmillan: $1.75 
(Ages 8 to 12) 


LTHOUGH his father 
would not yet take 
him along when he went 
lobster fishing, Yann was 
growing up fast. He 
helped his mother in the 
fields and he always looked 
after the sheep when they 
were tethered during the summer. In the win- 
ter the sheep all ran wild over the island. 

Yann’s island, called Ushant, is the furthest 
tip of France reaching into the Atlantic Ocean. 
All the ships sailing the Atlantic pass close by its 
shores. That is why there are two huge light- 
houses, one at each end of the island, and fog 
horns that wail mournfully every time the fog 
comes down. Once Yann himself was lost on his 
own island in a fog that was so thick that he 
couldn’t see the lighthouse of Creac’h until he 
was right on top of it; and then its two big eyes, 
dimmed by the mist, nearly scared him out of 
his wits. 

Yann loved to fish from the dock. He loved 
to look out to sea, too, where he would sail one 
day, and watch the great ships go by. Once he 
visited both the great lighthouses. It was ex- 
citing to stand on the top of each and look at the 
huge light and the polished lenses; and still more 
so to look through the lighthouse keeper’s spy- 
glass and see the passing liners nearby. Each 
keeper thought that his light was the most im- 
portant thing on the island, but old LeBars, who 
told Yann of his adventures sailing around the 
world, thought that the radio was greater than 
either, because it could warn ships even in fog. 

Yann found interesting things on the beaches, 
too. Often he found beautiful shells, and once 
even a piece of coral. But the most marvelous 
thing he ever brought home was a beautiful 
tiny model of a little schooner sealed inside a 
bottle. And that was the beginning of his great- 
est adventure, a real treasure hunt. 
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Gaud stood looking wistfully at ber 
plain bed 


still at the foot of the rough stone stairs. 
Those stairs led up to a snug little Breton 
house built against a tall gray cliff. 

“It’s the nicest house we have seen in Brit- 
tany,” Daisy whispered. 

Lynn laughed at this. “We have been in Brit- 
tany only about forty minutes,” he said. “But 
seeing that we have lost ourselves, I suppose we 
must go up there and ask the way to the wharf.” 

Daisy nodded. “The wharf is where Daddy 
would come to look for us,” she agreed, as they 
started to climb the steps. 

From the top of those stairs the boy and girl 
could look out to sea where the schooner Betsy 
Ann swung at anchor off the rocky shore. She 
had brought the two children from America and 
she looked like home to them with the Stars and 
Stripes floating from her peak. But they could 
not reach her without first finding their father, 
who had brought them ashore in the small boat. 

He had business in this quaint Breton town 
and he had told them to run about and amuse 
themselves while he was doing his errands. 

So they had started off, but the little village 
streets were crooked and straggling and it had 
taken them only forty minutes to go quite astray. 

As they stood looking off at the schooner, the 
door of the small house flew open. A boy about 
Lynn’s age had opened it, and a bright-eyed 
little girl was peeping over his shoulder. 

The boy said something in the language of 
Brittany, but a quick look at their faces showed 
him that they did not understand. 

So he said in careful English: 

“Will you come into our house and visit us?” 

Lynn and Daisy wanted to say at once that 
they were lost and would rather not spend time 
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Lost in Brittany 
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visiting until they had found their father. But 
the boy and girl looked so eager and happy at 
the thought of having visitors that Lynn 
promptly accepted the invitation. 

“T am Yann Caroff,” said the Breton boy as 
the guests stepped in at the door. “And this is 
my sister Gaud.” 

Lynn pulled off his cap. “I am Lynn Marlow 
and this is my sister Daisy.” 

At that, the little Breton girl laughed and 
clapped her hands. 

“I’m Daisy, too,” she cried. 
is Gaud in our language. It means ‘Daisy. 

“We speak much English,’ added Yann 
proudly, “because our father is a sailor and must 
know the language of the countries where his 
ship goes.” 

The inside of the snug little house was as nice 
as the outside, Daisy 
thought. One end 
was entirely filled by 
the great fireplace, 
which had no fire in 
it now because it was 
June. On the wall 
were bunks, one 
above another, just 
as they are on board 
a ship. Gaud showed 
Daisy two drawers 
that pulled out of the 
wall. In each drawer 
was a little white 
bed. 

“Yann and I slept 
here when we were 
babies,” explained 
Gaud. “But now we 
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are too big, so I use them to put 
my dolls to sleep.” 

Daisy would have liked to ask 
whether they slept in the bunks 
above, now that they were big, but 
she was afraid that would not be 
polite. 

Then Gaud pointed to a wooden 
staircase newly built in a corner of 
the room. 

“We have an upstairs to our 
house,” she said. “Come and see.” 

They climbed the stairs and 
found themselves in a large room 
which was divided into smaller 
rooms by pink chintz curtains. In 
one room Gaud showed Daisy a 
small wooden bed with a straw 
mattress and blankets and pillows. 

“That is my bed,” explained 
Gaud. “But now that we have an upstairs I do 
so wish for a pink bed! Father told about look- 
ing over a great houseboat at St. Nazaire; and 
there was a bed just the color of a rose in one 
of the cabins where the door stood open.” 

Gaud stood looking wistfully at her plain bed 
with its gray blanket. Daisy’s thoughts flew to 
the pink bedspread she had been embroidering 
as the Betsy Ann sailed on her long slow voyages. 
The little girl would have had many lonely hours 
on the schooner but for her pretty work on that 
spread. Someone had given it to her and she 
had worked blue flowers all around the edge with 
two bluebirds flying up the center. She had 
thought, all the time, how that spread would 
brighten up her little room when she got home. 
But wouldn’t it brighten Gaud’s room too! 

She had no time to say anything-about it, for 
the two boys were wild to be out of doors. 

“We would have you see our town,” urged 
Yann, “and all our neighbors will wish to see the 
boy and girl from America.” 

Yann had so much to show that Lynn kept 
putting off telling him that they were lost. Gaud 
pointed out to Daisy the tiny houses and the 
flowers in the gardens. Everybody seemed glad 
to see them, and at one of the houses they were 
invited into the kitchen to eat some freshly 
baked cakes. 

Lynn noticed that right behind his wooden 
bench as he sat at the table was a square hole 
low down in the wall. There was another hole 
behind where Daisy sat. As they ate the cakes, 
which were very good, Lynn felt a tug at his 
sweater. Turning quickly, he found that a small 
calf had put its head in through that hole and 
was chewing away at the sweater as calves do. 





A small calf had put its head through the hole 


At the same moment Daisy looked over her 
shoulder and said “Oh.” A pretty white lamb 
was putting its head through the hole behind her. 

“Ah, the creatures!” cried Yann, getting up to 
drive them away. “That is where they live in 
winter, behind that wall, but now they should 
be out in the fields.” 

“Someone has left the door to the stalls open 
and they have strayed in,” said Gaud. 

As they all came out into the street again 
Yann glanced at Daisy. “The winters in Brit- 
tany are long and cold. When people are poor 
one roof must shelter all,” he said. 

“Tt was such a pretty lamb, no one could mind 
having it near,” answered Daisy. 

Yann had not time to reply. A tall man was 
coming down the street, ringing a bell and call- 
ing out something as he came. He wore a little 
bit of a hat with long ribbons that floated in the 
wind. Yann told them what he was saying. 

“Tt is the town crier and he says two American 
children have been lost and that their father 
waits for them at the wharf.” 

Yann showed them the way to the wharf 
which was at the end of a little street. Their 
father laughed when he saw them coming. 

“T hadn’t much time to hunt for you,” he said. 
“Anyway, I was sure you would think it fun to 
be found by the town crier.” 

Daisy had a word to whisper in Gaud’s ear 
before the boat pushed off. She had found time 
to tell her about that pink spread. 

“T shall send it from the schooner before we 
sail. Daddy will see to it. So you will have a 
pink bed in your room right away.” 

Then the American Daisy and Daisy of Brit- 
tany kissed each other goodbye. 
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7. 


IT’S THE SPIRIT THAT COUNTS 


OW are you doing your Junior Red Cross 

work? So as to get the most out of it? 

Some do, some don’t. Some people remind 
us of the little boy who was riding behind his 
father on a horse one dark night. The father 
wanted to keep his son from falling asleep so he 
began talking about the beautiful stars that were 
helping to light their way. 

“Don’t you think our Heavenly Father is good 
to give us all those stars?” he said. 

And the little boy piped up, “Yes, but I’m 
good to my Heavenly Father. I say my prayers 
every night and I go to Sunday school every 
Sunday.” 

It seems as if some people when they do any- 
thing for anyone else just have to pat themselves 
on the back and think how good and kind they 
have been and how much gratitude they have 
earned. Maybe there’s a Junior here and there 
who makes a menu cover for a hospitalized ex- 
service man’s tray and calls that his work in the 
Junior Red Cross for the whole year. “And good 
enough, too,” thinks the Junior to himself or her- 
self. “And I’m sure the soldier should be grate- 
ful.” 

Well, plenty of fellow members can tell him 
or her that all the point and most of the fun 
of membership have been missed. It really 


isn’t the thing at all to expect gratitude for what 
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you have done for others. Being smug and self- 
satisfied isn’t done in the best J. R. C. circles. 
Look over your pledge and notice that to keep 
it you will have to do lots more than make one 
menu cover. It calls for a real program of 
things to be done, one that keeps going the school 
year round, one that needs to be done in the 
right way and one that will be its own reward 
because it will be interesting to carry it through. 


THE CALENDAR STORY 


HAT lies behind the Hungarian gateway? 

When the woman opens the door for her- 
self and her daughter, they will step into a farm- 
yard with a house on one side and a barn on 
the other, both thatched like the gate. In the 
central space is a well with a long “sweep” such 
as, until recently, leaned over miny a New Eng- 
land farmhouse. From the end of its pole hangs 
a wooden bucket. 

It would seem that two civilizations met in 
this Hungarian farmyard, one from the Orient, 
the other from the West. A thousand years ago 
they did clash when the Hungarians came thun- 
dering into Central Europe from the East. And 
even now, though they have long since become 
a western people, some flavor of the Orient still 
clings to them. 

The low-pitched house is mud plastered, and 
from under the thatch little windows look out 
like eyes. Over the door a pear tree is flattened 
to the wall, and near it hangs a red cider jug, 
symbol of hospitality. Inside, the one large room 
is floored with trodden earth, yet every piece of 
furniture is painted with birds and flowers, and 
the slips of the featherbeds piled ceiling high on 
the four-poster are rich with embroidery. 

The woman, still wearing her black, conical 
headdress, that has a touch of the Tartar, seats 
herself at a spinning-wheel and begins twisting 
flax into thread for Hungarian shadow-lace. The 
girl lifts a cloth, taps the rising bread dough, 
and decides to light the fire in the brick oven 
built into the wall. 

That done, she, too, takes up a task. She ap- 
pliques pieces of colored leather to the smooth 
side of a sheepskin that has been fashioned into 
a man’s coat. With the eye of an artist she 
blends the tints, placing russet and green, old 
rose and violet against the ivory tone of the 
parchment; and she, too, uses home material. 

As mother and daughter sit at work, from the 
four sides of the room the flowered plates glow 
like jewels through the shadows. And that is 
what lies hidden behind the painted gateway of 
a Hungarian home. —A.M.U. 
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Typical Wedgwood pieces 


Josiah Wedgwood, Master Craftsman 


NINA HOLLAND 


and crafts and also a valiant Christian gen- 

tleman. His life was spent not only in adding 
beauty to utility, by developing the manufacture 
of china into a fine art, but also in the better- 
ment of his country and fellow men. 

For generations his ancestors had been potters 
in Burslem in Staffordshire, England, and it is 
not surprising that modeling came to him nat- 
urally as a child. Josiah, the youngest of thir- 
teen children, was only nine years old when his 
father died. Two years later, he was stricken 
down with smallpox which left its mark on his 
whole life. An infection settled in his knee, caus- 
ing agonizing pain, and the doctors were helpless 
in finding either the cause or cure. 

At fourteen Josiah was apprenticed for five 
years to his brother Thomas, who had inherited 
his father’s business. In the words of the con- 
tract he was to “learn the art, mystery, occupa- 
tion or employment of throwing and handling, 
which he, the said Thomas Wedgwood, now 
useth, and with him as an apprentice to dwell, 
continue and serve.” He was to be allowed 
“meat, drink, washing and lodging, with suitable 
apparel of all kinds, both linen and woolen, and 
all other necessaries both in sickness and in 


[: Josiah Wedgwood we have a master in arts 


health.” Nothing is said regarding either wages 
or pocket money. 

He began work as a “thrower,” that is, the 
man who molds the clay with his hand as the 
potter’s wheel revolves. In spite of constant 
pain, Josiah applied himself wholeheartedly to 
learn his profession. He was constantly busy 
with experiments and efforts to educate himself. 

His apprenticeship over, he set up for himself 
with the £20 which he inherited from his father 
on coming of age. He found a congenial partner 
in Thomas Wheildon and together they set them- 
selves to advance their art. Business increased 
rapidly, and larger quarters became necessary. 
These were called the “Bell Works,” so named 
because of a little turret in which a bell was 
hung to call the workmen together. 

In 1763 Wedgwood invented a cream-colored 
china with a brilliant glaze, which was fine and 
durable and also suitable for table use. George 
III and his queen were anxious to encourage 
British manufactures. On the arrival of a baby 
in the royal family, Wedgwood presented Queen 
Charlotte with a breakfast set, which pleased her 
so much that she ordered a dinner service, to be 
decorated in green and gold, with a border of 
flowers. She commanded this new invention to 
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be called “queen’s ware” and appointed Wedg- 
wood “Potter to Her Majesty.” This was fol- 
lowed by an order from the king for a service 
for himself, which was called “the royal pattern.” 

Wedgwood’s fame spread throughout Europe, 
and an order came from the Empress of Russia for 
a service of queen’s ware consisting of 952 pieces. 
Every piece must have a different picture of a 
palace, a seat of the nobility or some other re- 
markable place in the British Isles. They were 
to be original drawings and 
executed in black enamel. 
This order taxed Wedg- 
wood’s genius to the ut- 
most; three years were 
spent in collecting and pro- 
ducing the pictures. When 
finished, the set was on view 
in London where crowds 
went to see it. The em- 
press was delighted and 
paid about fifteen thousand 
dollars for it. 

The business now ex- 
tended beyond the capacity 
of Burslem. Wedgwood 
purchased a large estate 
about two miles away and 
there he built a manufac- 
tory equipped with up-to- 
date kilns and workshops. 
Here also he put up com- 
fortable cottages for his 
workmen, who before had 
lived in miserable hovels 
under most unhealthy con- 
ditions. He named this set- 
tlement Etruria after the 
ancient Etruscans for whose art he had the great- 
est admiration. His ambition was to revive the 
classical work of the Greeks, which was consid- 
ered a lost art. By skill and perseverance he dis- 
covered the secret, and his vases became quite 
the rage. His partner in London said, “I could 
sell a hundred pounds’ worth a day if I had 
them.” 

At thirty-four, Josiah married Sarah Wedg- 
wood, a distant cousin, who was an only daugh- 
ter and an heiress.” She was very handsome and 
had charming manners. It proved the happiest 
possible union. No pot was finished without the 
approbation of “my Sally!” She was a true help- 
mate in every way, nursing him tenderly in all 
his suffering, especially when it became necessary 
to amputate his leg. This was done without an 
anesthetic; for it was not until 1842 that Dr. 
Crawford Long, of Georgia, performed the first 
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The Homeric vase 





operation on a patient under an anesthetic. 
Wedgwood watched the whole process, never ut- 
tering a sound or making any movement. For 
years he constantly felt pain in his “no leg” as 
he ealled it, but his patience throughout was 
heroic. 

A baby girl, “Sukey, a fine sprightly lass,” was 
the first of his eight children, to whom Wedg- 
wood was devoted. His love for children is 
shown in charming designs on his teapots where 
they are romping, skipping 
and playing blind man’s 
buff. 

To his workmen Wedg- 
wood was always the kind- 
est friend, though he de- 
manded the most careful 
work. They knew the thud 
of his wooden leg on the 
staircase, for he supervised 
everything — anything im- 
perfect would be broken in 
pieces with his stick. “This 
won’t do for Josiah Wedg- 
wood!” 

One great hindrance to 
trade was the condition of 
the roads and bypaths all 
over Staffordshire. Pan- 
niers filled with china were 
strung across the backs of 
donkeys and peddlers drove 
them to village fairs and 
markets. Where clay had 
been dug out for use in the 
potteries, deep holes re- 
mained, and the sticky mud 
made traffic dangerous. As 
the china business increased, the difficulty of 
transporting it safely became a serious problem. 
To the improvement of these roads Wedgwood 
gave himself with whole-hearted interest. 

He also did much to further the scheme of 
the Grand Trunk Canal connecting the rivers 
Trent and Mersey. The Midland counties lacked 
contact with the outside world, and this canal, 
turning the district from a backwater into a 
highway, commended itself to the public-spirited 
Wedgwood. He persevered until a bill was 
passed in Parliament, and, amid great rejoicing 
on a public holiday, he was chosen to turn the 
first sod of the canal. In the afternoon a sheep 
was roasted whole for the poorer potters and in 
the evening bonfires were lighted. This canal 
was the greatest undertaking of the kind Eng- 
land had known. 

On a business trip to Liverpool, traveling on 











horseback, Wedgwood had an accident which laid 


him up there for some time. His doctor intro- 
duced him to Thomas Bentley who visited him 
constantly. This contact grew into an intimate 
and lifelong friendship and later into a business 
partnership. Bentley took charge of the affairs 
in London. He was a handsome man with pol- 
ished manners, who could speak several Euro- 


The invention of jasper ware made it possible 
to copy the cameos of the ancient Greeks, and 
these Wedgwood applied to every kind of use. 
On the right of our illustrations we have one 
of the portrait medallions which are considered 
the most original of all Wedgwood’s work. Of 
these he made any number, ranging from me- 
dallions of the kings and notable people of 


pean languages. 
the two men betrays the 
finest quality of mind and 
character. They were both 
deeply opposed to the slave 
trade. Wedgwood depicted 
on a vase a chained Negro in 
an attitude of supplication, 
with the motto, “Am I not a 
man and a brother?” 

The partners refused to 
take out patents on their in- 
ventions. Writing to Bent- 
ley Wedgwood says: “Make 
all the fine things we can and 
so far from being afraid of 
other people getting our pat- 
terns, we should glory in it, 


The correspondence between 


THE WIND OF SPRING 


Nancy Byrd Turner 
“_ wind of Spring is moving 


By street and wood and hill; 


The wind of Spring is roving, 
It never can keep still. 

Oh, hear it in the chimney, 
Oh, hear it down the lane— 

It comes to bring the tidings 
That Spring is here again! 


The wind goes lightly, lightly 
Along the clear blue sky 
Where clouds are sailing whitely 


Greece, Asia and Egypt to the kings and queens 


of England and the foremost 
distinguished men of his own 
time. 

Wedgwood also used these 
cameos for other purposes. 
Here we have them on a set 
of jewelry—brooch, ear-rings, 
necklace and lovely pendant 
set in gold. Beside them is a 
little round patch box in 
which the ladies of the time 
carried bits of black sticking 
plaster for their faces, think- 
ing it emphasized their 
beauty. On the left, “Her- 
cules and the Lion” on a rich 
cream background, is a speci- 


throw out all the hints we 
can, and if possible have all 
the artists in Europe work- 
ing after our models.” Wedg- 
wood felt that patents would 
have limited the sale to a 
few rich people; whereas the 
leaving of his inventions free for other manu- 
facturers to copy spread beauty broadcast for the 
enjoyment of many. 

The greatest discovery of all was jasper ware, 
so called from its resemblance to that stone. It 
was made of white, unglazed clay which had the 
quality of absorbing colors throughout its whole 
substance, especially a deep rich blue. White 
jasper looked almost like ivory, and could be used 
in heads and figures. These could be delicately 
carved and worked on to a colored background. 
It was so transparent that it gave the impression 
of light and shade, and in draperies the idea of a 
fine texture. 

In our illustrations we have several examples 
of this jasper ware. At the top is a tablet with 
one of the scenes from Greek history which 
Wedgwood loved to depict. It is probably an 
offering to the gods. The whole composition is 
full of beauty and is faultless in every detail. 
The background is the beautiful blue we spoke 
of. 

These tablets were made as ornaments for 
chimney pieces. 


And birds go dipping by. 
O wind among the treetops, 

We hear the song you sing, 
We know that you are running 

To say, “It’s Spring, it’s Spring!” art. 


men of queen’s ware and the 
small black teapot is basaltes 
ware, the making of which 
was originally an Egyptian 
It was rediscovered by 

Wedgwood after much ex- 

perimenting. Tea had been 
introduced into England in the preceding century 
and pots were greatly in demand. Wedgwood 
supplied these in variety of designs and his were 
noted for pouring well. 

Our other illustration is the “Homeric Vase” 
which Wedgwood considered his masterpiece. It 
was made both in basaltes and in pale blue and 
white, grey-blue and white and black and white 
jasper. The subject is the changing of the great 
Greek poet into a god. The ceremony is per- 
formed by two celestial beings, while a male fig- 
ure (the emblem of learning and education) and 
a female with a sceptre (emblem of royalty) look 
on. Above is a winged Pegasus. 

When Wedgwood was only fifty-eight, his 
strength began to fail and he gradually withdrew 
from business, amusing himself with gardening 
and carrying on his philanthropic schemes. Dur- 
ing the French Revolution he helped the emi- 
grants who flocked to England. He died on Jan- 
uary 3, 1795, in his sixty-fifth year. He was 
buried in the porchway of the old parish church 
of Stoke. 


—From The Canadian Red Cross Junior 
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Country Scenes 


of 
Hungary 


In Huncary most of the people work on the 
land. As in other countries of Europe, many of 
them live in villages and go out to the nearby 
farms for the day’s toil. The State Training 
Home for Girls in Czegled tell their school cor- 
respondents in the Gardner School, San José, 
California, something about country life in their 
land: 


LAX is grown on the Hungarian Plain in 
great fields. In summer, when it is ripe 
the women and girls go out to the fields to 
gather it, and tie it into sheaves. On the out- 
skirts of the village there is a large pit dug and 
filled with water. The flax is soaked in it. After 
two or three weeks the flax is taken out of the 
water, washed clean and dried in the sun. Then 
it is carried home and scutched in the yard, that 
is, all the pithy part is scraped away from the 
fibers of the flax. Then it is combed and spun 
into thread. Girls and women meet at a certain 
house to spin, merry singing accompanies the 
work, and when the men join them, dancing 
commences. Many a folk-song and fable is born 
in the spinning room. Then the thread is woven 
into linen. The home-woven linen is spread on 
the grass in spring and watered so that the sun 
may bleach it. The people do not make so much 
linen at home now as they did once. 

Other products of the Great Plain are wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, Indian corn, potatoes, vine, 
fruit and vegetables. Wheat is the most impor- 
tant. The famous good white bread with the 
golden crust is made of it. We will tell you 
about how wheat is grown. In the autumn the 
soil is plowed and the seed sown. In the spring 
it sprouts up. The lovely green wheat fields 
gradually turn to a golden sea. 


A ScHoot in Ujfeherto gives its correspondent 
in Grass Lake, Michigan, this account of the 
harvest: 


HE harvest in our country begins at the Fes- 
tival of St. Peter and St. Paul, June twenty- 


* Note—See 
1930. 
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also “About Hungary,” News, December, 








This photograph of Hungarian peasant cos- 
tumes came in an international correspond- 
ence album from Ujpest, Hungary 


ninth. The Hungarian peasant knows no more 
important work than this. The harvest provides 
the opportunity of insuring the bread for the 
family for a whole year. When the wheat is 
ripe, the wheat field a golden color, old and 
young turn out for the harvest. The men cut 
the heavy, waving wheat, keeping in a straight 
line, and the girls follow with their sickles and 
collect the fallen sheaves. The work is carried 
on indefatigably. The workers even compete 
with one another, as the folk-song says: “I am 
as good a fellow as thou, I can cut as straight a 
row as thou.” It is beautiful, inspiring work; 
there is none to surpass it! The scythes ring, 
and the rich wheat falls unceasingly. The reap- 
ers have scarcely any rest; three or four hours 
is all the sleep they get. They only stop now 
and then to sharpen their scythes. When one 
field is finished the sheaves are collected, bound 
and laid in “crosses” eighteen by eighteen. Then, 
when the harvest is at end, comes the harvest 
feast. 

The girls lead the procession, the men fol- 
low; all are singing. Before the procession is 
carried a wreath of wheat, much bedecked with 
flowers and ribbons. This will be the highly- 





prized ornament of the master’s house till the 
next harvest. At the master’s house long tables 
await the harvesters, laid with all manner of 
good things. Gipsy music is often provided, too. 
The oldest reaper addresses the master of the 
house, wishing him and his family wealth, health 
and prosperity, or “wine, wheat and peace,” and 
hands him the wreath. Feasting for all follows, 
and finally the reapers forget their fatigue and 
all join in merry dancing which often lasts till 
morning. 

In August the wheat is threshed, the grain is 





A Turkish minaret stands in Szigetvar, 
Hungary, a silent witness of long-past wars 


gathered in sacks and taken to the mill to be 
ground. The housewife kneads the fine white 
flour into bread and bakes it a golden brown in 
her own oven. The master of the house blesses 
the fresh loaf before cutting it and handing a 
piece to every child of the family. 


Tue Usrenerto album tells, too, about the 
grape gathering: 


Now we will tell of one of the joyous days 
of autumn, the vintage. In our land it means 
fun and rejoicing. Early in the morning carts 
carrying casks, vats and merry workers rattle 
along the streets on their way to the vineyards 
which soon resound with song and laughter. 
And this is how it should be, the vintage must be 


merry! Girls and boys attack the vine amid 
song and merry talk, picking the ripe bunches. 
The men carry a kind of dosser on their backs. 
The fruit is put into these and so carried to the 
press. 

The ripe fruit is heaped into the vats and a 
man, after carefully washing his feet, dances 
on it, although there is no music to dance to! 
The juice pressed out is the must. At midday 
the housewife brings dinner out of the kitchen 
and all sit down to eat. But not for long. They 
are soon at work again, and work goes on as long 
as it is light. 

When twilight falls, the girls all collect at the 
press house to help the housewife. A large, 
round table is spread under the nut tree, chairs 
are set and the workers take their places. Big 
dishes of steaming mutton stewed with millet 
are placed on the table, fresh white bread is 
handed round and supper begins. A glass or so 
of last year’s wine completes the feast. Who 
can tell where the gypsy band, which now begins 
turning its fiddles, came from? In a few minutes 
the young people are merrily dancing to the stir- 
ring music, while the elder ones follow it with 
songs. The moon is rising high before quiet de- 
scends on the vineyard. 


CATTLE HERDING is an important business on 
the Plain, the Czegled album says: 


HE two largest pastures on the Great Hun- 

garian Plain are the Hortobagy and Bugac. 
Here cattle, swine and horses and sheep are fed 
in large numbers. The herds of different animals 
are separated from one another and all have their 
own herdsman. The animals go free here, on 
these vast pastures. At midday they are driven 
to the well, so characteristic of the Hungarian 
Plain. After drinking, the herds lie down to rest, 
and then the time comes for the herdsman’s din- 
ner. He takes white bread and bacon, covered 
in paprika, from his wallet. At evening the herds 
are driven into enclosures that have no roof. 
Then the herdsmen light a great fire outside the 
enclosure, hang a big cauldron over it and set 
to work to prepare for supper a dish called “gul- 
yas.” 

Water is first put into the cauldron, then 
pieces of meat cut into squares, red pepper, salt 
and sliced onions are added, and the whole boils 
together till the meat is soft enough to eat. After 
supper one or other of the men produces his 
often self-made flute and the beautiful Hun- 
garian folk-songs follow one another. The dark 
blue sky, thousands of stars overshadow them, 
and above these the good God is watching over 
the Hungarian people. 
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County Festival 


MARY CONCANNON 


THOUSAND Red 
A Cross flags aflut- 
ter against the 
blue sky above the heads 
of half as many youths! 
Ten thousand eyes 
watching from a grand- 
stand the mazes of a drill 
never before rehearsed in 
one group by the stu- 
dents of the rural schools 
of Hunterdon County, 
New Jersey. “If your 
flag breaks or drops, ig- 
nore it,” says the loud- 
speaker. These flags, 
made in one-room 
schools, sweep outward, 
in beautiful rhythm. 

“Whatsoever you would that men do unto 
you, do even so unto them.” The old command 
in startling black on brown paper is stretched 
fifty feet across a signboard erected on the open 
field of the County Fair Grounds that all may 
read. A quartet of boys wearing Red Cross bras- 
sards tack below it the title of the first episode of 
the pageant to follow. The grandstand is filled 
with the parents and friends of the school chil- 
dren of the county. 

At the beginning of the school year in this 
county, a theme is set by the County Superin- 
tendent and his teachers for the year’s work. 
Last year it was “service,” featuring the Junior 
Red Cross. 

The title of the first episode of the pageant, 
affixed to the fifty-foot signboard, reads, “Birth 
of the Spirit of Red Cross Service,” and below, 
“Kindling the Spark of Red Cross Service.” The 
pageant has begun! 

Down the race track in double column to the 
sound of music come children bearing scrolls of 
paper, white and blue. Unrolled and held aloft, 
these form the Christian flag. As they disappear 
down the track, a traveler beaten by robbers 
falls on the sod. The Pharisees pass him by, 
averting their heads. The Good Samaritan rubs 
oil in the wounds and bears off the fainting 
traveler. 

The Knights Hospitaler and the Knights 
Templar, the sight of the Crusaders’ Cross and 
the strains of an old hymn recall the tales of help 
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The parade of the flags of all nations 


and protection shown 
during the Middle Ages. 
King Arthur and the 
Knights of the Round 
Table furnish the thrill 
of the day. A facade of 
a royal box is set up and 
flanked by equally flat 
paper pine trees. The 
king and his lady enter 
as the herald buglers 


trumpet. In dash the 
chargers, caparisoned 


gaily in sacking and bear- 
ing aloft helmeted riders 
whose feet prance be- 
neath the sweeping sad- 
dle blankets. The joust- 
ing ends in the proper 
knighting of the victor. The knights rescue trav- 
elers from robber bands and later a horrible green 
dragon, fifteen feet at least in length, with scar- 
let mouth opened ominously, is slain by Saint 
George himself. 

Saint Francis’ gentle hands touch the poor and 
the sick crowding the highway. Imagination 
walks again the by-roads of Assisi. 

Florence Nightingale, bearing aloft her lamp, 
walks down the long line of sick men lying on 
litters while her attendants dress their wounds 
and bathe their faces. 

The formation of the Swiss flag by a drill team 
from Kendall and Sand Brook schools announces 
in dignified fashion the “Calling of the Geneva 
Conference” and the birth of the Red Cross. A 
bugle trumpets an entrance and the American 
flag, guarded by a Boy Scout troop,comes grandly 
on. A tent springs up by magic on the field and 
Clara Barton with her Sanitary Commission 
nurses brings gentleness and mercy to the bloody 
fields of a new land. 

The Red Cross flag is saluted and a new Junior 
Red Cross Song written by the Oak Summit 
School rings out across the fields at the moment 
that a huge banner, tacked on the signboard by 
the busy quartet with arm brassards proclaims 
to all who read that “American Junior Red Cross 
Children Grow by Serving.” 

“Here they come!” shouts someone. 

Led by the county Red Cross nurse the parade 
of the health banners marches into view. There 


are posters urging that hands be washed, that 
teeth be properly cared for, that green vegetables 
be given their chance to build strong bodies. A 
child’s wagon bearing a scale is trundled out 
and a long line of youngsters moves forward for 
medical inspection. Three wheel chairs bearing 
invalids suddenly appear from nowhere. “Cheer 
for Invalids” announces a new caption on the 
signboard. The healthy youngsters troop in 
with toys and flowers for the sick. A harmonica 
orchestra entertains one patient, a rhythmic kin- 
dergarten orchestra cheers another. 

A demonstration of First Aid is given. The 
aged and crippled are helped. Kindness to ani- 
mals is illustrated by a parade of pets. Relief 
for the needy brings into the picture baskets of 
vegetables and well-made garments. Two groups 
from Little York School exchange gifts of school- 
made toys, and a half-dozen sturdy boys in over- 
alls hoe holes in the race track into which they 
drop garden seeds, presented by another group in 
Red Cross headdresses. All the many activities 
of the Junior Red Cross of Hunterdon County 
are dramatized by schools singly or in groups. 





Japanese Juniors with wood they gathered and sold for relief 
of flood victims 


OME of the Christmas boxes went to the 
Public School, Vilno, Poland, last year. 
They sent some colorful posters in return 

and said: 


Many greetings from Poland! We are also members of 
the Junior Red Cross Circle and we hasten to send you 
our best thanks for the pretty Christmas gifts that you 
had sent us. If you saw the joy that they brought among 
us! With great interest we examined all of them, but we 
do not know what is the use of these small balls of glass 
which you call “marbles.” Do the American children play 
with them by throwing them up and catching them, or 
have they any other way of using them? At any rate, all 
the things were very pretty and, in order to have them 


When the last and largest of the huge cap- 
tions tacked upon the field signboard announces, 
“Junior Red Cross Unites the Children of the 
World in Service and Friendship,” a huge album 
eight by twelve feet is brought forward and its 
covers are opened. Through the pages steps 
America escorted by Boy Scouts bearing the 
American flag and the Junior Red Cross flag. 
Out troop the children of the world with their 
national flags waving aloft. The Japanese draw 
in a rickshaw, cherry-blossom trimmed; the Aus- 
trians step a folk-dance; the Indians hold a pow- 
wow and beat upon the drum; Scotland’s kilts 
and Spain’s sombreros recall the highland fling 
and tarantella. All the colors of the palette 
gleaming in varied national costumes and all the 
flags of the nations enter through the portals of 
the Junior Red Cross portfolio, and find them- 
selves not foreign on an American field but at 
home in a new brotherhood of youth. With one 
accord the parents and friends of the Hunterdon 
County schools rise to their feet while the chil- 
dren’s voices solemnly proclaim the Junior Red 
Cross pledge. 


Far-Away 
Friends 


distributed in a fair way, we drew lots and each 
one of us had a certain thing from you. 

That is why we wish to thank you very much 
for your kindness and generosity, and send you 
our heartiest greetings; we will never forget 
your kind hearts. 


"Tse Spanish Junior Red Cross used 

for its calendar a poster presented 
at the international poster competition 
by a young pupil of the School for the Deaf in 
Madrid. This poster received a prize at the na- 
tional competition and was awarded a mention 
by the international jury. The calendar also 
prints under the picture for each month quota- 
tions from various authors. 


"THE Junior Red Cross exhibition during Red 
Cross Week in a town in South Australia had 
an unusual feature. Each visitor handed in a 
large parcel at the entrance instead of a ticket. 
Knowing that many volunteers had offered to 
make clothes for the victims of the crisis but that 
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material was lacking, the Juniors had asked all 
visitors to pay entrance fees in goods. Thus many 
yards of materials were collected for the Junior 
Red Cross workrooms. 


ACH year, at Easter, the Czechoslovak Red 

Cross invites the whole country to celebrate 
a Truce of Peace for three days, and to try to 
improve the health and welfare of the commu- 
nity. Members of the Junior Red Cross always 
take part in the Red Cross Truce. The theme 
last year was “Gratitude to the Aged.” 

Juniors at Jamnan Orlice invited fifty-two old 
men and women to an Easter entertainment. 
First there was a program and afterwards the 
girls of the upper grades served tea 
and cakes which they had made 
themselves. Then the teacher told 
the old people how the schools of 
today differ from the schools of 
yesterday. 

At Solnice the Juniors visited an 
old woman who was lonely and ill. 
They took her flowers, cakes and 
eggs and bought medicine for her. 
After Easter they heard of a 
motherless six-year-old girl who 
was living with her grandparents, 
an old man who was blind and an 
old woman who could no longer do 
much work. The Juniors made a 
collection among themselves and 
took the old people flour, eggs, fruit 
and money. 

A deputation of Juniors of the 
elementary and upper element- 
ary schools of several sections of 
Prague paid a visit to the widow of 
a former mayor of Prague to tell her their thanks 
for all she had done for the poor children. They 
likewise bought a big Easter egg made of sugar, 
filled it with candy, wrote a letter to accompany 
it, and took it to the Bureau of Social Welfare 
Homes at Kre, asking that it be given to the 
oldest woman who was living at the homes. 

At Litole the children of each class took flow- 
ers to four old people of nearly eighty. 

The Red Cross Juniors at the Elementary 
School for Boys at Vinohrady, Prague, decided 
to send letters of thanks to old men and women 
who had served the state well or who had given 
joy to many people through the arts. They 
chose twenty-two names and wrote and deco- 
rated letters of thanks. The boys also wrote let- 
ters of thanks to their own grandfathers and 
grandmothers. Their Easter festival was very 
successful and they sent the money which it 
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brought in to Carpathian Ruthenia for the old 
and the poor there. 


|S THE village of Doirenzi, Bulgaria, there 

are many linden trees around the school. 
The Juniors gather the blossoms and dry them 
to make linden tea. They sent four packages of 
linden blossoms to headquarters and offered to 
send them to other Junior groups which could 
use them. 


N JAPAN the Red Cross has just started 
courses in life-saving. Eight hundred people 
were given the training last summer, and the 
course will be carried on again next year. This 





This picture came to this country in an international correspond- 
ence album from Leegetor Girls’ School, Danzig. 
Juniors in a play about the great German poet Goethe 


It shows those 


work is being directed by Mr. Hideomi Mori of 
the Japanese J. R. C., who formerly translated 
Japanese correspondence albums at the Amer- 
ican Red Cross in Washington, and was an in- 
structor in the American Red Cross Life Saving 
Service. 


"THE Juniors of the primary school of Masta- 

bas, Crete, make a point of looking after their 
younger comrades. They gave the first-grade 
pupils a table and a game of alphabetical blocks 
to help them to learn their letters in play. They 
framed Junior Red Cross posters to hang on the 
classroom walls. They helped the local Patriotic 
Institution in giving clothes to thirty orphans. 
At Prinias, Crete, the members of the Junior Red 
Cross, having discovered water at a small dis- 
tance from their school, built a reservoir for 
watering their school garden. 





HE National Chil- 

dren’s Fund has been 

very busy in our coun- 
try. Five hundred dollars 
of it is being used to help 
sufferers from the floods 
that have devastated cer- 
tain areas on the Pacific 
Coast. Another $250 was 
used to buy Christmas gifts 
to add to those sent by 
local Juniors to ten Indian 
schools and several Indian 
families in California, Utah 
and Nevada. Some of these 
were in a mining area that 
was suffering particularly 
from the depression. Part 
of the sum was used to en- 
roll these schools in the 
Junior Red Cross. 

But perhaps the most 
interesting Christmas pro- 
ject that the Fund has 
made possible was the 
sending of Braille books to 
children in classes for the 
blind all over the United 
States and in Puerto Rico. 
The Fund paid for the 
paper used. Devoted adult 
volunteers in New York, 
Madison, New Jersey, 
Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton, D. C., Brailled 3,901 
books and Juniors in 120 
Chapters and a great many 
more schools made gay 
colored covers for them. 
Through the Fund, all 
members who contributed 
had a part in this work. 

Many schools which 
wished to make appropriate 
covers took pains to find 
out what the stories were 
about. In Grants Pass, 
Oregon, a blind man of the 
town read the stories aloud 
to the Juniors and wrote a 
letter for them in Braille 
to send with the books. In 
an Iowa school members 


borrowed a Braille alphabet 

and translated one of the stories themselves. 
A number of letters have come from the blind 

children. The librarian of the Perkins Institu- 





Members in Omaha, Nebraska, col- 
lected tools to give to the needy to 
enable them to plant gardens 


Juniors 


Working 
Together 





Second-grade Juniors in Ashby Street 
School, Atlanta, Georgia, gave a play- 
let, °The Easter Rabbit,” before their 
Council, which represents fifteen 
schools and a membership of 15,000 


tion, in Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts, wrote that the 
children were always ask- 
ing if there were no books 
that they could take home 
with them and so were par- 
ticularly delighted to have 
some of their very own. 
The Braille class in Robert 
Treat School, Newark, New 
Jersey, wrote: 


Our class wants to thank mem- 
bers of the Junior Red Cross for 
the interesting books which you 
have sent to us. We especially 
enjoyed them because they were 
stories we had never read before. 
The thing that made them even 
more enjoyable was that we can 
keep them for our own. The 
covers of the books made us 
want to read the inside. We all 
appreciated the books very much. 


A girl in St. Mary’s In- 
stitute, Lansdale, Pennsyl- 
vania, wrote: 


When a huge package arrived 
here from the Red Cross I could 
hardly wait for the moment when 
it would be opened. I happened 
to be one of the fortunate ones 
who helped with the unwrapping, 
and, having a little sight, I im- 
mediately noticed the variety in 
the choice of covers, as well as 
the neatness and care with which 
they had been put together. 

A day or so later Sister de- 
scribed the decorative bindings 
to us. To listen to the exclama- 
tions of the smaller children as 
they were presented with an in- 
dividual copy, was very interest- 
ing. Each one found a different 
pleasure in the small volumes. 


The Junior members in 
Puerto Rico asked to be 
allowed to cover the books 
which went to the blind 
classes in their island, and 
they received this letter: 


The children of the third and 
sixth grades of the Puerto Rican 
Institute for the Blind have 
greatly appreciated your kindness 
in presenting them with the pre- 
cious gift of the storybooks you 
sent them on Christmas. 


HEN they sent the Braille books they had 
covered to the pupils of the School for the 
Blind at Jacksonville, Illinois, members in the 
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Some blind boys of the Florida School forthe Deaf and Blind who received Braille books from the 
Red Cross 


Mount Sterling, Illinois, Grade School wrote this 
letter to enclose with the books: 
Dear NEIGHBORS: 

You are our neighbors, aren't you? For Jacksonville 
and Mount Sterling are quite close together by rail, by 
motor, and also in common ideals and sympathy. We Red 
Cross Juniors have made an album illustrating our school 
work for a school in far-away Japan, so when we found 
that we might bind some books for you, our neighbors, we 
were very glad to do so. We hope you get as much pleas- 
ure in reading them as we did in binding them. They 
look interesting, and we would like to have you read them 
aloud to us. 


These Juniors correspond with members in 
Japan. One group of Japanese Juniors sent them 
a Japanese doll and explained their dolls’ festival, 
which girls celebrate in Japan every March: 

We are sending you a Japanese doll. As you know, 
once a year Japanese girls have a dolls’ festival. On this 
day they display their dolls which are arranged on shelves 
like steps, one above the other. On the very top shelf sit 
two noble figures, the Emperor and the Empress. Below 
them are the court ladies; further below are five court 
musicians and then there are the knights and warriors, 
dancers and clowns. Girls invite their friends to come to 
the doll party and have the most delightful time. The 
girls enjoy this day more than any other in the year. 


N MARCH 9, Junior Red Cross members 
of Lincoln Junior High School, Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia, gave a Japanese Doll Fes- 
tival. They borrowed the Japanese world friend- 
ship doll sent some time ago from Japan to the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church of Charleston, 
West Virginia. Her name is “Miss Nikka,” and 
she was sent to Charleston because her own city 
of Nikka is the same size and is in the same sort 
of mountain country as Charleston is. 
The festival was held in one of the large class- 
rooms in Lincoln Junior High School. About a 
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hundred other dolls were lent for the festival by 
some of the members of the school. Five cents 
admission was charged and the money was put 
into the Service Fund. 


MEMBERS of the J. R. C. in Fort Wayne, 


Indiana, collected a large number of out- 
grown books in good condition and sent them to 
the J. R. C. chairman of Muhlenburg County, 
Kentucky, to present to some schools in that 
county which had no libraries. The chairman 
wrote in reply: 


The books were in good condition and the number was 
so very generous that I made seven packages instead of 
four. There were between four and five hundred books, 
texts and story-books, so each of the seven schools re- 
ceived a very nice beginning for a library. These schools 
are, of course, members of the Junior Red Cross. I can- 
not begin to tell you what. this gift means to this county, 
but I can say that it is the nicest thing that has ever been 
done for these schools and I do thank you sincerely for 
having them sent to us. 

The Juniors who received the books wrote their own 
letters of thanks also to their Fort Wayne comrades, and 
sent them gifts of popcorn in return. 


OMPETING with more than a hundred 

thousand individual entries in the canning 
exhibit at the Chicago Exposition last fall, the 
Junior Red Cross of Elgin, Illinois, took ninth 
place and won an award of twenty-five dollars. 
Telling of this work, a ninth-grade Junior said 
at the La Salle, Illinois, Regional: 


In other years we made jam and jellies for the soldiers, 
people at the Old Peoples’ Home, children at the Larkin 
Home, and Elgin Day Nursery; but because ‘of the great 
depression and the need for substantial foods, we have, 
in the past two years put up tomatoes, apples, peaches, 
pears, plums, as well as jams and jellies. At Christmas 
time the foods classes always prepare a sufficient number 





of jars to give one to each soldier at the Elgin State Hos- 
pital. The Red Cross gave us twenty-five dollars and the 
American Legion collected jars and fruit from tarmers and 
fruit dealers. A manufacturer sent us ten dozen jars. Jars 
were also collected in all of the grade buildings of the city, 
by the Girl Scouts and the Girl Reserves. This year to 
date, we have canned 119 quarts of tomatoes, ten quarts 
of prunes, 278 jars of jam, and 118 quarts of apple sauce. 


UERTO Rican Juniors provided antitoxin to 

prevent a Junior of Affasco from getting 
lockjaw and gave supplies for a First-Aid box for 
the school there. They also helped provide a 
serious surgical operation for a little girl of May- 
aguez and paid for medical treatment and the 
services of a specialist for two Juniors from Veg: 
Baja and Humacao. They provided a basket- 
ball outfit for the school at Humacao and four 
dozen folding chairs for the school library at 
Arecibo. 

Lincoln School, Caguas, Puerto Rico, wrote to 
their headquarters in San Juan about an album 
they received from Minersville School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania: 


We wish to thank you heartily for the souvenirs we re- 
ceived from the Minersville School. They showed they 
were a very busy Chapter, but we believe we are as busy 
a Chapter right now as there might possibly be. 

We have been supplying a group of children with 
glasses, shoes, clothes, medicines, food and many other 
little things. Our efforts have been rewarded by the frank 
cooperation of other institutions such as the Pre-Tuber- 
culosis Sanitarium in which we have been able to place a 
goodly number of our suf- 
fering members. 

Right now our Juniors 
in the home-economics 
classes are working on pil- 
low cases and sheets for 
the nursery of the Munic- 
ipal Hospital. We have 
prepared some booklets in 
return for the pupils of the 
Minersville School. 


FROGS.. 
THE PASTURE 


HEN the Native 
School at Elim, 
Alaska, re-enrolled in 
Junior Red Cross for 


a two-year period their LOST IN BRITTANY 
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We believe this to be one of the best ways to get them to 
understand what it means to be a citizen of the United 
States. They are not now citizens, as Alaska is a territory, 
but we hope they may become profitable ones before 
many years. 

We are much interested in the Junior Rep Cross News 
and we get anxious for the next numbers before they reach 
us, as our mails are very slow in this isolated place. 


IRL members of the J. R. C. in Fort Lauder- 

dale, Florida, have cleared several danger- 
ous corners of palmettos which hid traffic on side 
streets. They are sponsoring a civic betterment 
program once a month, and have persuaded the 
City Manager and several members of the city 
commission to give talks. They have helped at 
several diphtheria clinics. These girls are visit- 
ing homes and learning to care for the sick. 


HEN a portfolio of school work and 

friendly letters from a school in Poland 
were received by Bordeaux School, Nashville, 
Tennessee, the Juniors decided to hold an exhibit 
of foreign articles to be found in the homes of 
the pupils. Studies were made of different coun- 
tries in regular school classes and other schools 
lent gifts and albums from their international 
correspondence. Parents were invited to school 
and several representing Germany, Spain, Italy 
and Norway were asked to tell a little about 
their home countries. The portfolio from Poland 
caused so much interest, the shawls, silver can- 
dlesticks, china, from 
their own homes were 
so greatly admired, 
that Juniors with Eu- 
ropean backgrounds 
found a new pride in 
their heritage. When 
a school health pro- 
gram was worked out 
in the Nashville 
schools, it was found 
that many students 
at Rule Junior High 
School were physically 
unfit to follow the 
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two rest periods a day. 
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Red Cross. They have ex- 
changed school work with 
the Texas pupils and they 
are anxious to know more 
about the great outside. 
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complete first-aid cab- 
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